COUNTING THE COSTS
single harness* Most all ambulances were motorized,
000,000 worth of ambulance harnesses were bought.      ^ "~ - **
Bitter experience had shown both the British and FrencE
armies, even before 1917, that cavalry was not a branch of
military service which was very useful in modern combat.
Early in the war 8,000 French cavalrymen and their horses
disappeared within the German lines never to return. The
British brought picturesque cavalry units from India, thou-
sands of horses and men, only to ship them back again.
But some one in Washington placed orders for 945,000 sad-
dles for our army's 86,000 cavalry horses. Included in the
general order were the bridles and, among other things, 2,800,-
ooo halters, 1,500,000 horse brushes, 2,000,000 feed bags,
1,000,000 horse covers and 195,000 branding irons. The irons
were never delivered. Their story is of particular interest as
an example of the way in which war jostled the American
business sense.
That order for branding irons meant about one for every
two horses in the American army. It was given to a New
York firm in September, 1918, about two months before the
Armistice. The specifications required that the irons should be
made of copper, which was then scarce and expensive. The
contracting company purchased 79,952 pounds of copper, but
the Armistice eliminated the need for branding irons, and the
contract was canceled. The company had paid 39^2 cents a
pound for the copper. The government compensated for the
metal at that price and later sold it back to the firm for eleven
cents a pound. In addition, the firm received $40,000 for loss
of profit on the finished article, which, of course, was never
manufactured. There were many other instances of unfin-
ished war contracts which netted the party of the second part
handsome unearned profits. A Massachusetts shoe manufac-
turer was able to show unfinished contracts aggregating about